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CONFERENCE CENTRES 


For Conventions, Summer Schools, 
Retreats, Reading Parties, and all kinds 
and Summer Gatherings, 
large and small, 


THE HAYES, 


SWANWICK, DERBY. 
Over 300 beds. 


HIGH LEIGH, 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
Recently enlarged and improved. 

About 150 beds. 
Apply to the Warden at High Leigh. 


The Directors of First 

Estate, Ltd., call attention to the 

reduced terms at these well-known 
conference centres. 


Conference 























FRANCIS EDWARDS, Ltd. 
BOOKS, PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS. 


RECENT CATALOGUES 
(post free on application). 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ATLASES AND MAPS. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
FIRST EDITIONS. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIRDS. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
MOUNTAINEERING. 
ORIENTALIA. 
ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC. 


Books Bought in Any Quantity. 
Valuations for Fire, Probate, etc. 


83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1. 


Telephone, Welbeck 9221. 
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qT WOULD INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 
what PEDIGREES were available 
concerning your family? Write 

Tt George Sherwood, 210, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








BOOKBINDING 


for a Library 
promptly pecnval: by skilled Craftsmen. 


or a single volume 
Repairs and Restoration a Speciality. 
Illustrated Prospectus free on request. 
A. MALTBY & SON, 

28 & 30, St. Michaei’s Street, 
OXFORD. Esta, 1834. 





UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; latest 

model machine; 1/- 1,000 words, 3d. carbons. 
- Miss Marie LeGros, 21, Fitzroy Avenue, 
Luton, Beds. 











PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 


HOLD PE — AL SALES 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 


Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 
47, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 












































NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded 1849. 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


DIsPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole Inch 
Inserts. Page. (single col.) 
Wists sence e as 7s. 3d. 
TE Senna | Duper fer 7s. Od. 
as 500 Keb tese:, GSS . 6s. 9d. 
ema. e . 6s. 6d. 


Beis sac asa! ve: GOMBS cee aes eas 
Half, quarter and eighth page pro rata. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 


No. of \ 26 
Inserts. f 1 8 6 18 

Rates | is, 10d. 9d. 8d. 7 
per line. J 


A line averages seven words, 


£] REWARD given for Ist Authentic Copy 
ow] of Baptismal Certificate of ROBERT 
GALE, born in Dorset, probably near Evershot, 
1733 or 1734.—F. R. Gate, Orchewood, Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks, 
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The Guardian 
THE Leading Weekly Review 


for all interested in 
the past, present, and 
future of the Church 
of England. — :: 3! 








Sixpence Weekly. 





Specimen Copy free on application 
to the Manager, 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.2. 























THE purchase of Safety Razor Blades is af 


matter of Confidence, I recommend my 
UNIVERSAL SAFETY RAZOR_ BLADES 
Post Free 5/- per 100. 
Very keen edge; suitable alike for the strongest 
beard and the most tender skin. Every blade 
guaranteed; therefore no risk. 


F. W. H. HEGEWALD, Solingen, Germany. 








SECURE YouR copy NOW 
The Thirteenth Six-Yearly 


GENERAL INDEX 
(Volumes 145—156: 
July 1923—June 1929) 
ONE GUINEA NET 

From your Agent, or direct 

from The Manager, Notes and 

Queries, 14, Burleigh Street, 

W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK: 


Samuel and Wm. Hy. Ireland 201 

Spanish Sketches a 

History ool Bibliography of English 
Newspap i ees 


AND QUERIES is “published every 
at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Ber 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, $10., 
ing postage, two half-yearly poe Mi ‘and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the ‘above address, 


yous 
Friday, 


Memorabilia. 


\ E take leave to quote from the March 
number of the London Mercury two pas- 
sages about Pavlova in the Editorial Notes 
which we think both charming and _ sugges- 
tive. Of the ‘ Bacchanale’—a little com- 
plaint is first uttered on its being foreign to 
Pavlova’s type—the writer says: ‘But it 
was a Bacchanale automnale, and this hint of 
death in it perhaps explains its success, Pav- 
lova’s interest always lay with the transient, 
the brief and the dying—not, we think, from 
what they call ‘ morbid interest,’ but adven- 
turously, because these things were taking 
leave of one form of life, and in the terms 
of that life she could explore the next, the 
disembodiment, the more exquisite grace.” 
Then on the tribute paid to her by her 


company at the first performance after her 
death : the curtain rose on _ the 
familiar Swan music. The stage was lit, the 
familiar blue curtans were there; water 
trickled into a fountain; the music played 
on—only the swan herself was missing. It 


was a simple tribute with which the deathless 
swan would have been content 


OVERS of London may like to know of a 
paper contributed to the Journal of 
Botany by Miss M. A. Rathbone, entitled 
‘Two Botanical Excursions near London in 
1848 ’—a translation from the Swedish. 
Among details, in the instalment, which 
appears in the March number, are a descrip- 
tion of the flora of ‘‘ several small ponds ”’ 
which occur on ‘* a heath called Wandsworth 
Common.’”” ‘“ At their edges,’”? says the 
writer, “‘ grew Achillea Ptarmica  [Sneeze- 
wort] and, partly in the water itself, partly 
on the dry margins left by its sinking, 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris [Marsh Pennywort], 
Helosciadium inundatum [a Celery], and 
Scirpus fluitans. Further out Stratiotes 
Water-Soldier] flourished on the bot- 


includ- | 
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| tive novelty, 
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what it pleased me most to see, 
was the lovely Villarsia ([Limnanth|] 
Nymphaeoides with its Menyanthes-like 
‘Buckbean], but lange and yellow, flowers and 
Nymphaea-like rounded leaf floating on the 
surface of the water. It is to be found here, 
in great numbers, but is said to have been 
originally cultivated in these ponds; I saw it 
growing completely wild on another occasion 
in the upper part of the Thames.”’ 

In the neighbourhood of Epsom the only 
interesting moss he found was Tortula laevi- 
pila, growing on the trunks of Populus nigra. 
On wooded hills near Sutton he found, with 
many other things, ‘‘ rich carpets of Hypnum 
purum and alopecuroides, What is Hyp- 
num ? 

[N an essay on M. Francois Mauriac’s book, 

‘Trois Grands Hommes devant Dieu,’ in 
La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, M. Ramon 
Fernandez objects that three other great men, 
representative of the same attitude towards 
Christianity, if subjected to the same examin- 
ation, would yield different results—so that 
much conclusiveness is not reached by the 
present study, The three with whom we have 
to do are Moliére, Rousseau and Flaubert. 
All three were disbelievers in God, and it is 
M. Mauriac’s contention that, far from 
achieving independence of Christianity and 
giving the world anything in the way of posi- 
they were landed themselves in 
what was in effect a caricature of Christian- 
ity. M. Fernandez, criticising this position, 
would substitute for Moliére, Montaigne; for 
Rousseau, Kant and Goethe; and for Flau- 
bert (and this is the point that interested us), 
George Eliot. We confess we were not aware 
that George Eliot’s name was sufficiently well 
known abroad to be thus used as an example. 
Nor did we know that either her opinions or 
her achievements as a literary artist were 
there held in so high esteem, Literary criti- 
cism in England at the present moment seems 
to be seldom occupied with her, but perhaps 
it will not be long before she is again con- 


sidered. 
[? is perhaps not too late to note a mem- 
orial offered to St. Augustine in the 
Revista de Occidente No. xci.—which takes 
the excellent form of a translation of the Life 
of the Saint by Possidius, for forty years his 
friend and disciple. An editorial note states 
that whilst there are over two hundred MSS. 
of ‘the Latin text of this Life, there has 
hitherto been no translation of it, except 
that of Harnack into German, This seems a 
pity, for it preserves for us a picture of St. 


tom; but, 
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Augustine, which is invaluable as a comple- 

ment of the ‘ Confessions.’ 

THe Publisher and Bookseller, in which the 
correspondence about Prices on Books 

{see ante p. 146) has been continued, makes 


a rather indefinite pronouncement on it in | 


the number for March 13. Supporters for 
the two contentions—that prices should be on 
the ‘“‘spine’’ of the dust jacket; that they 
should be on the front turn-over of the 
jacket—are about equal. The first make 
much of the ‘‘ browser’? in a book-shop: 
which is a pleasant, liberal way, we have 
always thought, for a bookseller to regard his 
customers, since he must, watching some 
people’s ways with books, and courteously 
refraining from remark, often be struck to 
the heart. There seems to be only one objec- 
tion to this position of the price, but it is 
urged rather vehemently: it cannot be 
removed. So gladly, it appear, is assistance 
of the most minute kind offered, that we now 
observe, on some front turnovers, not only 
the statement of price but also diagonal lines 
ruled where the scissors will most advan- 
tageously go cutting off that price. <A rea- 
son given for cutting it off—even when one is 
simply buying the book for one’self—is that 
one might like to forget the price one had 


paid for it. This seems an extreme instance | 


of the sympathetic thoughtfulness of the 
salesman, which is now being so sedulously 


cultivated. It will be observed also, that 
this suggestion implies that the dust-jacket 
will be preserved. Perforation, and strips 


stuck on have been urged by some writers : 
but have met with little favour, and the 
article, while giving some slight preference 
to the relatively concealed price, concludes 
with hope that this point will be settled by 
some authoritative pronouncement. 
N Monday last goign sale, (we take 
our note from The Times of March 17) 
was chiefly remarkable for the sale of three 
hundred miniature books. They dated from 
the sixteenth century to modern times, and 
all of them were under 4 in, in height. Two 
of the smallest known of all were among 
them: the ‘‘ Letter’’ from Galileo to Chris- 
tina di Lorena, Padua, 1896, and the New 
Testament produced at Glasgow in 1895, both 
of them less than an inch square. An early 
one was of 1568, printed by H. Stephanus 
(Synesuis Cyrenaeus), and other early ones 
were the Virgil and the Horace which J. 
Jannon of Sedan printed respectively in 
1626 and 1627. The whole collection was sold 
as one lot to Messrs. Marks, and fetched £80. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Courant, Monday, March 22, 
1731. 





Yesterday arrived the Mail due from France, 


Verfailles, March 22. N.S. This Day, 


being Paffion- Thurfday, the King heard a | 


Sermon upon the Supper preac hed by the 
Abbot Seguy; after which the Bifhop of 
l’Efcar pronounced the Abfolution. A fter- 
wards his Majefty wafh’d the Feet of 12 
poor Men, and ferved them at Table. The 
Duke of Bourbon, Great Mafter of the King’s 
Houfhold, at the Head of the Maitre d’ Hotels, 
came before the Service, the Difhes being car- 








ried by the Duke of Orleans, the Count de | 
Charolois, the Count de Clermont, the Prince | 


de Dombes, the Count d’Eu, the Count de 
Toulouze, and by his Majefty’s principal 


Officers. After this ceremony, the King went , 


| to Chappel, where his Majefty heard High 


Mafs, and affifted at the Proceffion, and 
afterwards at Vefpers. The Queen. alfo 
affifted at the whole Office in her Gallery. 

In the Afternoon the Queen heard a Ser- 
mon upon the Supper preached by the Abbot 
de Ciceri, Preacher in Ordinary to her 
Majefty ; after which the Bifhop of Graffe 
having pronounced the Abfolution, — her 
Majefty wafhed the Feet of 12 Poor young 


Women, and ferved them at Table. The Mar- 
quis de Villacerf, first M[alitre d’ Hotel to 


the Queen, walk’d before the Service, the 
Difhes being carried by Mademoifelle de 
Clermont, Mademoifelle de la Roche-fur-Yon, 
by her Majefty’s Ladies of Honour, and other 
Court Ladies. After this Ceremony, the King 
and Queen heard the Office De Tenebris tung 
to Mufick in the Chappel. 

Paris, March 28 , 


The Waters of Verfailles, both Ordinary | 
and Extraordinary, were play’d thefe Holy- 
days for M. Seeited, Ambaffador of Den- | 
mark, and his Lady, who will fet out ty 


morrow on their Return to Denmark, to be 
prefent at the new King’s Coronation. Their 


3aggage and moft of their Domefticks were | 


fent laft Week, falling down the River to 
Rouen, where they are to embarque.. . 

Some days ago, the Ground was mark’d 
out behind the Walls of the Carthufians, to 
the Extent of 10 Acres, for a Convent to be 
built on for the Nuns of St. Michael; and 
there are to be two Choirs in it, one for thole 
Nuns, and the other for the Women and 
Girls of loofe Lives, who fhall be fhut up 
therein. 
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pies 


Literary and Histosieal 
Notes. 


NOTES ON SAMUEL AND WILLIAM 
HENRY IRELAND AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS. 


Seniets of A histo, | and in 1768 he became an 
| Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, and about that year he definitely 
abandoned architecture and started business 
as a silk weaver at 19, Princes Street, Spital- 


| fields. The house still stands with the weav- 


Wits reference to the Lives of Samuel Ire- | 


land and his son William Henry (author of 
the Shakespeare fabrications) in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


I have had some conversation with the late | 


Sir Sidney Lee, the author of those bio- 
graphies, on the subject of some additional 
facts and corrections, necessary in the light 
of MSS. in my collection, and others he had 
inspected. Sir Sidney also wrote to me about 
additional material that had come to his 
knowledge since the publication of the bio- 
graphies. In consequence ot Sir Sidney’s 
death, I am of opinion that the new matter 
and corrections should now be recorded, From 
the MS. Journal, in my possession, written 
by the uncle of Samuel Ireland, of a tour 
in France in 1750, it is evident that the 
writer had at least. part of his family with 
him and one servant. Samuel Ireland was 
one of the party, as was also a lady named 
Charlotte. Four rooms were engaged for 
them at hotels. The uncle was bearer of a 
letter of recommendation written by Martin 
Folkes, F.R.S. and President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, addressed to M. I’ Abbé Salier, 
Librarian of the Bibliothéque du Roi. This 
uncle would now be described as a_ builder 
and contractor, but was then called a brick- 
layer. He was evidently prosperous, and 

Samuel had hopes of a substantial legacy 
rs him. 

I possess also a MS. Journal kept by 
Samuel Ireland, commencing August, 1753, 
and ending Oct. 24, 1790. The first entry 
is as follows: 

Set off from London in August, 1753, for 
Boulogne—Sailed with Capt. Meriton—a_ long 
dangerous passage of six days, and landed safe 
at Boulogne—went from there to a village ab’t 
15 miles distant call’d Zoteux where I was 
boarded with Mons. Godfrey—a very honest 
worthy Priest about 16 months—to whom I was 
more indebted for his Fatherly and tender 
ireatment than for any gr: ammatical knowledge 
of the French Language “whic h I was sent there 
principally to learn. 

Samuel Ireland first studied to become an 
architect, and was awarded a medal by the 
Society of Arts in 1760. In 1765 one of his 


drawings was hung at the Exhibition of the 


ing-shed on the roof, and retains the same 
number, but the street has been renamed 
Princelet Street. 

In this house he lived with Mrs. Freeman, 
his mistress, and his four children were 
born here. For some years the children bore 
the surname of Irwyn, but on the birthday 
of one of them, when many persons who had 
heen invited were present (Westall, the artist, 
being one of the party) it was signified by 
Mrs, Freeman that the young people were to 
be addressed by the name of Ireland. (Far- 
ington’s ‘ Diary’). Mrs, Freeman then and 
subsequently posed as the children’s aunt. 
Her maiden name was Anna Maria de Burgh 
Coppinger; she was the sister of Fish. Cop- 
pinger, of West Drayton, who married 
Easter de Burgh and assumed the name and 
arms of de Burgh on inheriting the estate 
in 1790. He disowned his sister. 

I have been unable to identify Mr. Free- 
man; perhaps he was a myth. From a 
poem written by Mrs. Freeman there is some 
slight ground for thinking it possible that at 
one time she had been the mistress of the 
Earl of Sandwich. The fact of ‘‘ Gentle- 
man ’’? Smith, the actor, and his wife, sister 
to the Karl of Sandwich, being numbered 
among the friends of the Ireland family, 
would not tend to support this assumption. 

Mrs, Freeman was reputed to have, or 
have had, a fortune of £12,000, and was cer- 
tainly a well educated woman with some 
talent. She had written several poems and 
plays, and at least one book, which was pub- 
lished in 1771, entitled ‘‘ The Doctor Dis- 
sected or Willie Cadogan in The Kitchen 
addressed to All Invalids and Readers of a 
Late Dissertation on Gout. By a Lady.”’ 
Some successful plays acted by children were 
performed under her direction at Ireland’s 
house. 

After that musical family, the Linleys, re- 
moved from Bath and came to live in Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, about 1776, they became 
intimate friends of the Ireland family. The 
friendship of the Irelands and the Linleys 


| extended also to Richard Brindley Sheridan ; 


and his sister-in-law, Jane Linley, became 
the life-long friend of Jane Ireland. After 
Samuel Ireland’s death Mrs. Freeman in- 
vited Jane Linley to stay with her and Jane 
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Ireland at her house in Norfolk Street in 
the interval before Jane Linley’s marriage, 
and there is evidence that she was married 
from that house. This arrangement did not 
‘quite please either Charles Ward [Jane’s 
intended husband] or R. B. Sheridan, neither 
of whom could succeed in liking Mrs, Free. 
man in spite of all her kindness and regard, 
‘On the contrary,’ added Charles, ‘I find 
my dislike increasing with every conversa- 
tion.’’’ (‘The Linleys of Bath,’ by C. 
Black). 

Mrs. Freeman was buried in St. Clement 
Danes burial-ground on Oct. 30, 1802. 

Samuel Ireland’s father probably died in 
1768, after that year Samuel omitted 
‘* Junior ’’ after his name. 

The Ireland family removed from Princes 
Street, Spitalfields, and were living in Arun- 
del Street, Strand, from 1782 until 1790, in 
which latter year they took up their abode 
at 8, Norfolk Street, Strand, the silk busi- 
ness being carried on in Princes Street until 
1783, when Samuel entered into partnership 
with one Atkinson and the business was re- 
moved to Steward Street, Spitalfields. From 
1785 to 1787, the silk weaving establishment 


as 


was at No. 7, Duke Street, Spitalfields, under | 


the title of Samuel Ireland and Co., Weavers, 
and from 1788 to 1792 it was carried on at 
No. 2. Star Court, Bread Street, under the 
same name. The houses in Steward Street 
and Duke Street have both been rebuilt. The 
business disappears after 1792; in May, 1793. 
Samuel Ireland was made bankrupt and re- 
celved his discharge in December, 1793. 

I possess a copy of Watkins’ ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ 3rd edition, 1807, which for- 
merly belonged to Wm. Hy. Ireland. This 
work contains a short biography of Samuel 
Ireland which states that he, Samuel, was 
originally a mechanic in Spitalfields. Against 
this statement Wm. Hy. has written on the 
margin : 

This is a false statement, Mr. Ireland entered 
into partnership with a Silk Merchant of the 
name of Sillous, who went France, and at 
Paris took an Opera dancer into keeping, and 
by neglecting his affairs spent enormous sums, 


to 


so that at his death Mr. Ireland was obliged 
to pay all the defalcations, which were very 


great and after that he seceded from the mer- 
cantile concern altogether. 

In 1788 Samuel exhibited three landscapes 
and a painting of his three children, as well 
as the works mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
being exhibited in 1784. 

In the ‘D.N.B.’ Samuel is incorrectly 
stated as dealing in prints and drawings 


as 
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unless the sale by an artist of his own pro. 
ductions, or by a collector disposing of his 
duplicates and unwanted specimens could be 
so described. 

Horace Walpole’s surmise that a Mr. Ive. 
land had obtained a copy of the frontis. 
piece to Walpole’s ‘ Christine of Pisa’ for 
the purpose of copying it in order to pass 
it off as an original, is not according to the 
facts. Samuel did possess a copy of this 
print, but instead of making an_ engraved 
copy (which would have been necessary in 
order to pass it off as an original) he etched 
it and struck off two or three copies, and the 
etchings were not published. These few 
etchings, together with the original print, 
were included in the sale of his effects after 
his death. This little parcel was afterwards 
sold in Standly’s Collection of Hogarth in 
1845, Lot 916. There is no copy of this etch- 
ing in the British Museum. The print was 
entitled ‘ Charmers of the Age.’ 

On Dec. 2, 1785, Walpole wrote to Samuel 


the following letter: 
Sir, [ came to town but yesterday evening 
and found the favour of your letter and the 


two beautiful prints, for whith I give you many 
thanks. I am very grateful too for the honour 
you offer me of an inscription which you will 
forgive me for declining. They deserve far 
more illustrious names than that of an obsolete 
old man who lives quite out of the world and 
has had no connection with an university for 
half a century. ‘The offer, and the request 
granted will be a double obligation. 


The contention of Samuel Ireland’s enemies 


that he was never out of England, is incor- 
rect in more instances than the one men- 
tioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He spent sixteen 
months in France in 1753-54, and in 1766 


and 1789 he was in France and Holland, and 
paid three visits to France in 1772 and 1791. 

In addition to the literary works of 
Samuel Ireland given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ there 
are the following :— 

Assistance, at John Nichol’s 
Nichol’s ‘ Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth.’ in 1782. 

The editing of the ‘ Olio,’ a collection of 
Essays by Francis Grose, F.A.S., 1792. 

‘ Anecdotes of William Julius Mickle,’ in- 
cluded in ‘ Poems and a Tragedy,’ by Wm. 
Julius Mickle, 1794, 

‘ Chefden’s Spring ’ 
music. 

Thackeray says in his Life of 

Among commentators on Hogarth, 
is the best, Trusler the worst.’’ 

The following were among Samuel Ire- 
land’s friends and acquaintances before the 


request, to 


both words and 
Hogarth. 


Ireland 
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advent of the Shakespearian fabrications 
(after the production of these he became 
acquainted with a large number of promin- 
ent men). 
(Actors 
Charles 
Palmer, 


and musicians:—-David Garrick, 
Macklin, Thomas King, John 
William (‘‘ Gentleman ’’) Smith, 
John Henderson, and Dr, Jackson, of Exeter. 
Artists and engravers:—John Hamilton 
Mortimer, William Wynne Ryland, Richard 
Westall, Thomas Daniell, William Daniell, 
Sir George Howland Beaumont, John Thomas 
Smith, and Wm. 


W oollett. 
Collectors and others:—Earl of Exeter (d. 


1793), Dr. Joshua Webster, John Ayton, Dr. 
Sates of Missenden, James Bindly, John 
Boydell, Chas. Alex, Crickett, Sir James 
Winter Lake, Mrs, Hogarth, Albany Wallis, 
The Hon. John Byng, Jas. Perry, and John 
Frank Newton. 

Authors :—Captain Francis Grose, F.A.S., 
Richard Ayton, John Ireland, Samuel Jack- 
sn Pratt (Courtney Melmoth), Bonnell 
Thornton, General John Burgoyne, John 
Nichols, Wm. Julius Mickle. 


The following were Samuel’s children by 
Mrs, Freeman : 
Anna Maria, 
Maitland Barnard, 
December, 1795. Twelve 
in Sam. Ireland’s ‘Graphic Illustrations of 
Hogarth’ were engraved by her. 

Jane, a miniature-painter; exhibited five 
miniatures at the Royal Academy in 1792 
ind 1793. The original portrait of Wm. Hy. 
Ireland, of which an engraving by Mackenzie 
is prefixed to W. H. Ireland’s ‘ Rhapsodies ’ 
published in 1805, painted about 1795, is by 
her. I have a pencil-portrait of her father, 
drawn by her shortly before his death. In 
1804 Jane is described as “‘ a maiden lady 
iving in her house in the City,’’ where she 
probably carried on her miniature-painting. 
She was evidently alive in 1819, as I have 
a book issued in that year which bears her 
signature on the title-page. After her 
mother’s death in 1802, she destroyed all the 
— ssed copies of the folio ‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers, etc., of Shakespeare,’ and defaced 
the copper- plates from which the fac-similes 


who was married to Robert 
of the East India House, 
of the illustrations 


f the fabrications had been printed. 
Samuel—who died in infancy. 
William Henry Ireland, born 2 Aug., 1775, 
but always called Sam by his family. The | 


erroneous date of his birth usually given is 
owing to William Henry’s looseness as to 
dates, In his ‘ Authentic Account’ he says 
that when he had completed the ‘ Vortigern ’ 
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| come of age. 
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he was about nineteen. ‘ Vortigern’ was 
completed in March, 1795. In January, 
1797, he wrote to his father that he had now 

30th the dates he gives up to 
correct. If, however, one turns 
to his ‘ Confessions,’ about seven years after- 
wards, the dates he gives are conflicting. Per- 
haps this was caused by his wish to appear 
younger at the time he produced the fabrica- 
tions than he actually was, and make it ap- 
pear that they were the work of a boy in 
order to condone them. At this time and 
during his whole life afterwards, he had for- 


this time are 


gotten his actual age. The Burial Register 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, under 
date April 24, 1835, gives his age as sixty- 


being only fifty-nine years four and 
and a half months. There is, however, better 
authority than his own. The MS. note in 
Malone’s copy of the ‘ Confessions’ (now in 
the British Museum) states, in Malone’s 
hand, The forger according to his father’s 
account was born in 1775.’’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that Malone asserted that Wm, Hy. 
was baptized as ‘‘ William Henry Irwyn”’ 
in the church of St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand, in 1777, and gives as its authority a 


one, he 


MS. note in Wm. Hy.’s ‘ Authentic <Ac- 
count,’ which is in the British Museum, This 
MS. note, however, is not in Malone’s hand- 
writing, nor are any other of the notes in 
the book, none of them bearing Malone’s 
initials, which he was accustomed to affix 


to all notes made by himself. As the D.N.B. 


states, there is no such entry in the baptis- 
mal register of St. Clement Danes. If the 


above had been Malone’s note it would have 
contradicted his own statement in his copy 
of the ‘ Confessions’ before referred to. 

I am of the opinion that Samuel’s chil- 
dren were not christened. I have searched 
the Registers of Christchurch, Spitalfields, 
and neighbouring churches, as well as that 
of St, Clement Danes, and there is no record 
of them under the names of Ireland, Irwyn, 
Irwin, or Freeman. It is true that Wm. Hy. 
says he was christened ‘‘ William Henry ”’ at 
p. 251 of his ‘ Confessions,’ but I can find 
no corroboration of that statement. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that ‘‘ he was sent 
when he was 13 to schools in France.’’ As 
he was taken by his father to the school at 
Amiens in May, 1789, his age would then 


have been 13 years and 10 months, whereas 
if born in 1777, as the ‘D.N.B.’ states, he 


would only have been 11 years and 10 months 
of age. William Henry could not have 
spent four years in France at this period. 
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Though he makes a statement to that effect | 
in his ‘ Confessions,’ in his ‘ Authentic Ac- | 
count’ (which was written nine years be- 
fore the ‘ Confessions’ and therefore more 
recent to his memory) he says, it was three 
years he spent in France, and actually he 
went to France in May, 1789, and returned 
about the middle of the year 1792, a period 
of about three years. Shortly after his re- 
turn to England he was articled to W. Bing- 
ley, a conveyancer of the New Inn. 

Samuel, in his MS. Journal, in my pos- 


session, notes under date Aug. 2, that it is 
his son’s birthday. 
The tour to Stratford-on-Avon in which 


William Henry accompanied his father, took 
place in the summer of 1793, not 1794. 
G. Hitper Lrssts. 
(To be continued). 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 


2. A ‘‘ Romerta’’ IN SPAIN. 
ROMERIA is a sort of religious picnic 
in honour of some special virgin, often | 

the patron saint of the town or village. Her 

image, protected by a beautifully embroidered 
canopy, is placed on a cart adorned with 
flowers and drawn by oxen, also decorated 
with brilliant coloured cloths, etc. A dozen 
or so of carts, their round roofs decorated and 
completely covered with curtains, cloths, 
flowers, fans, etc., and filled with pretty 

girls in the typical Andalusian dress form a 

cortege behind the virgin and amazones or 

riders of both sexes (many of the girls seated 

a la grupa or sideways behind the man) trot 

beside them. The Andalusians are born 

riders and in their wide, high-crowned felt 
hats, short jackets, loose leather leggings and 
wide red belts, they are at their best; with 

a girl dressed in a long flounced skirt, an 

embroidered scarf fastened with flowers at her | 

breast and more flowers in the curve of the 
high comb in her hair seated gracefully side- | 
ways behind. It is a charming procession of 
grace, youth and colour which winds its way 
through the narrow streets and all the bal- | 
conies are thronged with spectators, many of | 
whom exchange greetings with the romerists. 

It is still early but the rays of the August 
sun pour down on the white road lined with 
plane-trees which leads to the picnicking spot, 

a shady grove of eucalyptus trees beside the 

shallow river. Here a restaurant has been 

improvised and booths with iced drinks, | 
which are soon thronged by thirsty picnickers. 
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The day is passed in eating and drinking, 
dancing, flirting and listening to the parran- 
das, groups of five or six men from the neigh- 
bouring villages who sing songs to the virgin 
to the accompaniment of guitars, bandurrias 
(a sort of zither), cymbals and bells. 

These parrandas, whose origin can_ be 
traced back to the Middle Ages, sing in their 
respective villages all the year round, gener- 
ally once a week in the small hours of the 
morning, The night before, they go from 
house to house to obtain money for the altar 
of the virgin to whom they dedicate all their 


| songs, some of which have very beautiful old 


words and melodies. Sometimes in solo, some- 
times in chorus, heard at dawn mingled with 
the song of the birds, they have a weird 
haunting beauty and are full of poetry and 
fervour. 

The sun’s hot rays have sunk behind th 
purple blue mountains before the picnickers 
begin to wind their way homewards towards 
the town twinkling with lights in the dis- 
tance, vying with the first star appearing on 
the amber hued horizon. The brilliant cloths 
and trappings of the horses gleam softly in 
the growing twilight and the large black eyes 
of the girls gleam vivaciously behind th 
white curtains of the carts at their cavaliers 
riding gaily beside them, ‘‘ throwing flowers,” 
as they say in Andalusia, that is making the 
pretty, witty compliments so popular among 
the fair sex here, 


V. 8. 





VY BRIDGE LANE, STRAND. — There 
would seem to be some likelihood of Ivy 
Bridge Lane, in the Strand, being gradually 
swept completely out of existence. It may at 
once be admitted that this narrow and 
obscure alley (as it is now) long since lost 
any practical value, for the making of the 
Victoria Embankment did away completely 
with its reason for existence, which was its 
use as an access to the river; but that would 
not seem to justify what appears to be its 
gradual absorption by private interests. 
marked by the placing of an iron gate at its 
Strand opening, to bar entrance. 

Ivy Bridge Lane is an ancient right of way. 
You will not find it in the London Directory, 
for there are no houses in it, Its left-hand 
side is formed by the lofty blank wall of the 
Hotel Cecil, now being demolished ; while its 
right hand is bounded by the back walls ot 
houses in Adam Street. It was down this 
lane that the young James, Duke of York 
(afterwards James the Second) escaped in 
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1648, from his captivity in St. James’s 
Palace. By this way he reached the river- 
stairs, and so was enabled to take ship to 
Holland. 

It is supposed that Ivy Bridge Lane is the 
former boundary between the old Borough of 
Westminster and the Precinct of the Savoy. 
In the long ago this lane was much used, and 
ertainly was so up to 1847, when this way 
came and went passengers for the ‘‘ half- 
penny steamboats.’’ That service ended in 
1847, when the Cricket blew up and many 
people were killed. The Westminster City 
Council should have an interest in seeing that 
Ivy Bridge Lane is not, in view of the work 
now proceeding there, altogether abolished. 


CuHarves G, Harper. 


PARADISE ” AND ‘‘ JERUSALEM ” 
IN MORAYSHIRE.—Your readers may 
be interested to Jearn that in the parish of 
Drainie we have ‘‘ The Ark ’’; in the parish 
of Spynie, ‘‘ Egypt ’’; in the parish of Elgin, 
“Jerusalem ’’; and in St. Andrews-Llan- 
buyd, ‘‘ Paradise.’’ Presumably Egypt de- 
rived its name from the Brick and Tile Works 
formerly in its vicinity—as a reminder of 
the place where bricks were made! 
H. B. Mackrintosu. 
Elgin. 


(‘HANGING LONDON. 1. Corn Ex- 

change, Mark Lane, Its heavy and sombre 
portico will shortly disappear. The old 
Corn Exchange was built by the Corn Ex- 
change Co. in 1747, and rebuilt in 1881. The 
new one adjoining was built by the London 
Corn Exchange Co. in 1827. The inscrip- 
tion over the entrance states : 

“Corn Exchange. Erected 1828 pursuant 
to Act of Parliament 7th Geo. IV. cap. 55.”’ 

Should this be ‘‘cap. 58°’? The entrance 
to the new market is to be from Seething 
Lane, 

J. ARDAGH. 


2. ‘“ The New Road.’’ The two sections, 
Euston Road from Tottenham Court Road to 
King’s Cross, and Marylebone Road to the 
west of Great Portland Street, are being 
widened. Apparently the old building line, 
which enforced the laying out of garden 
enclosures in front of the houses, is being 
abolished, and these old spaces are now 
largely occupied by the footway which, as 
Well as the roadway, is being widened. 

Water FE. Gawrtnorpe. 

ll, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ia (iY PHERS ” IN WOODCRAFT. — In 

! The Liverpool General Advertiser news- 
paper for 26 Jan., 1786, was advertised a 
sale of timber at Bathafern Park, near 
Ruthin, in Denbighshire. Lot 1 was 393 oak- 
Lot 2 was 790 oak-trees 
and 170 cyphers, The timber was all marked 
and numbered, and was fit for ship and other 
building. Mr. G. H. Parry, the Chief 
Librarian of the Liverpool Public Libraries, 
tells me that he has not been able to find an 
explanation of ‘‘cyphers’’ in the diction- 
aries in any sense suitable to this context. 
As the timber was Welsh, it occurred to m« 
that the word was of Welsh origin, and I 
find that cyf (pronounced ‘‘ Keef,’’ I under- 
stand) means trunk, stem, or stock; and, 
besides being applied to the body, is used also 
for the trunk of a tree without its branches. 
Perhaps, therefore, ‘‘ cyphers’’ were bare 
stems or fallen trees from which the branches 
had been removed, Can this be confirmed ? 

R. S. B. 

\ JILLIAM HYDE WOLLASTON. —I am 

collecting materials for a biography of 
William Hyde Wollaston (1766—1828), and 
would be most grateful for any documents or 
other information bearing on him which your 
readers could supply. All documents would 
be carefully handled, and would be returned 
to the senders as soon as copied. 

L. F. GrIipert, 
University of London, University College. 

if ENRY WHITE’S DIARY. Henry 

White, youngest brother of Gilbert White. 
and Rector of Fyfield, Hants, from 1762 until 
his death in 1788, kept a journal containing 
social and other notes, with remarks on 
natural history. Some extracts were pub- 
lished in 1898 in a work entitled, ‘ Notes on 
the Parishes of Fyfield’ (etc.)—by the Rev. 
R. H. Clutterbuck, F.S.A., edited by E. D. 
Webb, F.S.A., Bennett Brothers, Salisbury. 
Can any reader inform me how much of 
White’s manuscript is now extant, and its 
present location ? 


WALTER JOHNSON. 


5, Berber Road, S.W. 
ACON’S ‘‘ PESTELL.’’—A clergyman in 
1630 bequeathed to his parish church 
several theological books, including ‘ Bacon’s 
Pestell.’ What was this book? It may be 
** postill,”” a pamphlet, asa 
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POUNDATION OF ALMSHOUSES. In 
the foundation deed, dated 1626 of an 
almshouse or hospital for eight poor men, 
endowed by a will dated 1612, the preamble 
states that by an Act of 39 Eliz. it was en- 
acted that any person seized of an estate in 
fee simple = have power within the next 
twenty yearg by deed enrolled in the High 
Court. of lie Be to establish one or more 
hospitals, ‘‘measons de  dieu,”’’ abiding 
places or houses of correction, as well for 
finding sustentation and relief for maimed, 
poor, needy or impotent people as to set the 
poor to work. Such a foundation could be 
made a body corporate and able to hold land 
not exceeding yearly value of £200 above all 
charges and reprises. The said Act was 
revived and made perpetual by another Act 
21 James I. 

Were these Acts part of the Poor Law 
system? It would be interesting to know if 
many hospitals or many houses of correction 
were established as a result of the Acts. 

G. S. G. 


HEMP-GROWING IN SOUTH COAST 

VILLAGES.—I should be glad of some 
information on the subject of the growing of 
hemp by the fishermen of South coast. vil- 
lages. How was it grown, how was it em- 
ployed, and when did it cease to be grown? 


L:.G. D. 
\ ODERN FOLK-LORE: BLUE BEADS. 


Does any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know why 
blue beads are hung round children’s necks, 
generally, I think, under their clothes? A 
Long Itchington (Warwickshire) woman told 
me her little girl wore them, as a matter of 
course. 


M.D. 
MHE POTTER AND THE CLAY.—I won- 


der if I could make use of your paper to 
assist me in collecting references to the Potter 
and the Clay as representing the creator and 
the creature. I have found references in about 
twenty different authors, ancient and modern, 
which TI will send you if you are interested. 
If your readers would be willing to suggest 
such references to this subject as they have 
met, it would be of great assistance to me. 
James 8. STEVENS, 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Maine, U.S.A. 
[We should be glad to have the references 
which our correspondent kindly suggests send- 
ing us.] 





'( UEEN ANNE’S TRADESMEN. — It js 


mentioned by Sarah, Duchess of Mari. 
borough, in her ‘ Memoirs,’ that the money 
of the Privy Purse was paid out upon her 
notes by Mr, Coggs, a goldsmith over against 
St. Clement’s church. The other principal 
tradesmen were Mr, Vernon, Mr. Inchly, Mr, 
Sands upon Ludgate Hill, and Mr. Alexander 
in Covent Garden, all mercers; Mrs, Devet, 
Mrs. Tombes, and Mr. 3agshaw, who kept 
Indian shops (what were these?), and M 
Eliot, a laceman in the Strand. 
Is anything more known of these people, 
and where they traded ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lwvcas. 
HEALING GOLD. In the Privy Purs 
items under Queen Anne, mentioned ir 
the ‘ Memoirs’ of Sarah, Duchess of, Mar!- 


borough, by William King (Routledge) is | 


that of ‘‘ healing gold.’? What was this, 
and was it confined to the reign of that 
monarch ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lwcas. 
YOURCE WANTED.—In an article in a finan- 
IO cial contemporary, describing the Gold 


Mining resources of Queensland, the following | 


quaint gem of mining and geologian philo- 
sophy occurs: 
‘Wha it bai, 
Tha it bai, 
An’ wha it bai, 
Tha baint oi! ” 
| should be glad if one of your readers coull 
let me know the source from which it is taker 
C. JoHnsoy. 
9, Queen Victoria St., Londan, H.C. 


A' THORS WANTED.—1. I am interested in 
f\ ascertaining the name of the author of t! 
following stanza: 

3us me, bus me, bauble mine, 

se my love and I'll be thine, 

{ll the court has gone a-maying, 

\ll the court at love is playing, 

Gathering flowers, giving kisses, 

We poor fools have no such blisses 

Bus me, bus me, bauble mine, 

Be my love and TV’) hg thine.” 

). W. Monrcomery. 


2. Can anyone tell me es author of ‘ Jump 
to-glory Jane,’ a poem I read in 1895, and can- 
not since trace? And where I can find a copy 
of it? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

3. Can any of your readers kindly give nl 
the source and author of the phrase— 

“Worthy son of a worthy sire. 


4. Can any one tell me the author of : 
‘Worry less, play more; drink less, breathie 
more; ride less, walk more; frown less, smile 
more; eat less, chew more; go less, rest more. 


Ww. R. M. 
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Replies. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 
(clx. 3, 21, 40, 57, 174). 


ET me assure Mr, Mitrorp that everyone 
will welcome his Bibliography of the 
periodicals in the Bodleian, for the existing 
printed lists of 1865 and 1878 are 
worthy of a library which, I personally know, 
has some notable contributions to make 
towards the bibliography of late seventeenth 
and eighteenth century periodicals, For the 
earlier period, the Bodleian, of course, is 
practically useless. 

Mr, Mitrorp adduces eight instances in 
which he thinks I am in error. He does not, 
however, prove his case in more than three, 
ind his principal instance was due to a slip 
of the pen on my part, 

Even if he had succeeded in proving every 
one of his eight instances I would submit 
that they would have done little to weaken 
the case I have brought against the ‘ Census.’ 


He leaves every one of the graver issues | 
untouched. 
I will deal with the eight instances in 


their order, 
‘1607. Mercurius Britannicus; or, the 
London intelligencer turned solicitor.’’ I 


said that I should be surprised if proof of | 


the existence of this item as a periodical could 
be given. Mr. Mitrorp does not supply this 
proof. Further particulars are needed. I 
would refer him to ‘‘ Mercurius Heliconicus ”’ 
Nos. 1 and 2 for proof that two numbers did 
not always mean a periodical. (Ante p. 40, 
col. 2). 

‘1763. News Journal in English and 
French.”’ My comment was, this is a mis- 
described periodical, and Mr. M1LForD proves 
that my comment was correct. Also, it is not 
enough to give one title, where two are known. 
Both should be stated and the date of change 
given. Mr. MitrorD omits this date. 

“1775. Nonsense of common sense.’’? I 
did not say that this did not exist, I merely 
suggested an explanation. It does exist and 
that ends the matter. 


" 2024c, Supplement No. 1, Jan. 19, 1708- 
1712(?).””, Mr. Mitrorp is probably right, 


but so many supplements were issued at the 
time (some in handwriting), that the pub- 
lisher’s name is needed. There is also the 
question of whether this was ancillary to 
another paper. 
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‘* 2078. ‘ Mr. Muddiman “asserts 
roundly’ that ‘‘ Universal Intelligence’’ 1681 
did not exist.’ ”’ I commenced by assert- 
ing roundly that a _ fictitious periodical 
‘¢ 2077 Universal intelligence 1679 ’’—did not 
exist, Without referring to my _ private 
bibliography, I accidentally coupled to this 
the next item. 

‘©2116. Weekly advertisement of books. 
Did not exist.”” And it certainly did not. 
Mr. Mitrorp will find the source of the mis- 
take he is anxious to bolster up in Nichols’ 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ iv. p. 67, as follows: 
‘“ Weekly Advertisement of Books. No. J, 
Oct, 7, 1680.’ There is a long footnote to 
this, commencing with the absurd remark 
‘* Printed by R. Everingham and annezed to 
the City Mercury,” ete. It is a black letter 
sub-heading and not a date. 


I will give Mr. Mrttrorp a list of one 
weekly advertisement of books (termed 
‘* Mereurius Librarius’’) and three City 
Mercuries which did exist in 1680. He will 


note that, of these, I have only seen No. 3, 
and also that Everingham’s ‘‘ City Mercury ”’ 
also appeared in March, 1680. The Burney 
copy is cropped, so that I cannot give th 
number of that item listed in the ‘ Hand- 
list.’ Sut it will be noticed that the numer- 
ation of the City Mercuries was quite untrust- 


worthy. They, of course, were not news- 
papers. 
1. The City Mercury ‘‘in a quarter of 


paper ’’ (the others were half-sheets), came 
out every Thursday with the weekly Bill of 
Mortality, and ended with No. 226 for March 


24, 1679/80. I know of no copy. The Bills 
of Mortality have no imprint. 
2. ‘‘ Mercurius Librarius; or, a faithful 


account of books and pamphlets, published 
every Friday. No. 1 was dated 22 March, 
1679/80, and the final number was No, 3, for 
April 29, 1680. I know of no copy. 

3. Mercurius Civicus; or the City Mercury, 
commenced with No. 241 for May 12, 1680, 
and ended with a prosecution of Langley 
Curtiss, its publisher, who had other objects 


/ in view than the publication of advertise- 


ments. I know only of No. 243, for June 4, 
1680. 

4. At some uncertain date in 1680, but in 
competition with Everingham’s half-sheet, 
there was another City Mercury, to which 
also a weekly advertisement of books was 
‘“adjoyned.’’ This was printed by T. James 
and also published on Thursdays. The prob- 
able date was October and November, 1680, at 
a time when no newspapers were published. 
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Hence the conspicuous sub-headings on the 


backs of these two half-sheets of their 
““ Weekly Advertisements of books.’’ Will 
Mr. Mitrorp now contend that there were 


two separate papers entitled ‘‘ Weekly Adver- 
tisements of Books ”’ in 1680? 
Somewhat similar to the error 
‘* Weekly Advertisement of books ”’ 
due to Nichols. I mention it 
because if I do not now expose it, 
pass current for ever. 
Nichols (iv, p. 49) lists : 
ticus hebdomeda [sic] prima. April 22, 
1652.’’ It is the next item to this which 
gives trouble:—‘‘ The Theme. Scoto-Presby- 
ter, April 22, 1652.’’ The ‘Census’ lists: 
‘* 1663. Mercurius Zeteticus, 1652 ’’—which, 
of course ,is insufficient; and: ‘‘ 2044 Theme 
or Scoto-Presbyter, 1652’’ which is insufficient 
and absurd. Mercurius Zeteticus is one of a 
number of tracts altogether omitted (by acci- 
dent) in the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Thomason 
tracts.’’ Nevertheless, it is Thomason tract 
E660 (6.) and its full title runs as follows: 


about a 
is another 
here, only 
this may 


‘* Mercurius Zete- 


Instead of ‘‘Numb. 1.’’ ‘‘ Hebdomadas 
prima’’ appears at the top and then the 
title ‘‘ Mercurius Zeteticus. The Theme 


Scoto-Presbyter, Centuria prima,’’ etc. The 
date at the end of the tract is April 22, 
1652, and this is confirmed by Thomason on 
the title-page. As the Rump’s “ Act’’ unit- 
ing Scotland to England came into force that 
week this derisive attack upon the Scots was 
suppressed. 

Mr. Mitrorp’s last item is ‘‘ 1038. Ayles- 
bury Journal. Aylesbury 1762.’’ Now I did 
not throw doubt upon the existence of either 
this or any one of the other five or six papers 
coupled to it (see ante p. 57, col. 2.); nor 
did I reckon these as part of my sixty errors. 
Mr. Mitrorp, therefore, is not entitled to 
say that ‘‘the item in the ‘ Census’ can be 
justified.”” The paper existed, but the item 
does not adequately describe it, and cannot 
be justified. In similar fashion, if the ‘ Cen- 


sus’ had listed the ‘‘ Buckinghamshire 
Herald ’’ of 1792, also published at Ayles- 
bury, I should have said that this also 


” 


‘“‘ should (not) appear without an example, 
for all that we know about it at present is 
contained in Mr, Robert Gibbs’s ‘ History of 
Aylesbury,’ published in 1885, 

Finally, Mr. Mitrorp has omitted to men- 
tion that the Introduction to the ‘ Handlist ’ 
specifically mentions the Bodleian Collection 
as one of the collections ‘‘ noticed,’’ and not 
as a collection catalogued. 


upon a full bibliography of the Bodleian 
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periodicals, he should be well aware that the 
‘ Handlist ’ cannot profess to take notice of 
all the items in the Bodleian. Such a thing 
was an impossibility at the time of its com. 
pilation, 

Before I reply to the second letter, at ante 
p. 174, it is necessary for me to make three 
points clear. 

First: In preparing the ‘ Handlist,’ each 
collection: in the British Museum was card 
indexed, an immense task which lasted 4 
year and took into account my previous cata- 
logues, one of which was unpublished. Five 
separate catalogues in the Museum were in- 
volved and many mistakes were discovered 
and rectified in the process. The result and 
the claims of the ‘ Handlist ’ were stated in 
the ‘‘ Introduction ’’ to it, under the head 
ino ‘ The Collections Catalogued,’ as follows: 

The list is believed to be practically exhaus. 
tive as regards the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The eighteenth century list, how- 
ever, is far from complete. 


Exhaustive, that is, as far as the Museum 
is concerned ; but that means that practically 
all the seventeenth century periodicals ar 
listed in the ‘ Handlist,’ on the sole condi- 
tion that they survived. I stated ‘In no 
case has a conjectural date been given to a 
periodical. In each case the refer: 
ence is to actual periodicals (dates and num- 
bers) still to be seen.’’ No other claims have 
ever been made by me for the ‘ Handlist.’ 
It presents accurately the contents of the 
British Museum, in chronological order, 
taking into account also to a limited extent 
a large number of minor collections, similar 
chronological lists of which have in_ most 
cases never been published. The Bodleian 
has one, but it is of very little use for the 
seventeenth century, 

The reader who would like to verify this 
last assertion should consult the second 
volume of the admirable ‘ Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Books,’ compiled in 1912, by Mr. Fal: 
coner Madan, the then librarian of the 
Bodleian. 

Secondly : When I indexed the Burney col- 
lection at the British Museum I found that 
‘** Mercurius Domesticus,’’? No. 1, for Friday, 
19 Dec., 1679, was bound up (in Vol. 81.4) 
next to ‘‘ The Domestick Intelligence.’’ No. 
48 for Friday, 19 Dec., 1679, and that both 
bore the imprint of Benjamin Harris. The 
card was queried, therefore. In indexing the 
main library catalogue, last of all, I found 
two more copies of this ‘‘ Mercurius Domes 
ticus.’’ No. 1, but with the significant com- 
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ment, ‘‘ Reprinted 1853.’’ The mystery was | 
For ‘“‘ reprinted’? read ‘‘ printed,’’ | 
and ‘‘ Mercurius Domesticus’’ of 1679 be- | 
comes a fraud, This item, of course, is the | 
sole error of inclusion to which I drew atten- 
tion (ante p. 3, col. 1). I had better add that 
‘“Mercurius Domesticus ’’ No, 1, for 19 Dec., 
1679, is No. 487 in the ‘ Census,’ and that a 
copy is extant in the library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Thirdly (and this is a point upon which 

[am emphatic): The History and _ Biblio- 
graphy of the Newspapers of the reign of 
Charles II, from 1679 to 1683, were both | 
alike unknown until the ‘ Handlist’ printed 
the first bibliography. There are a few state- | 
ments in Macaulay, all of which are wrong; | 
but the period has never found a historian, 
for the simple reason that the periodicals of | 
the period 1679 to 1683 are in confusion in the | 
Burney Collection and have been supposed 
to be more than usually incomplete. But, 
as I said before, the study of the histcry of | 
a period must go on part passu with the 
bibliography, and when this is done all be- 
comes clear. And the ordinary research- 
worker who goes into the history of the period 
1679 to 1683 will not be long before he be- 
comes aware that authoritative lists will en- | 
able him to say of certain papers chronicled 
in Nichols’ and the Census, ‘‘ This did | 
not exist.”’ When occasion serves he will 
also be able to particularize missing periodi- | 
cals and remark with equal emphasis ‘‘ Did 
exost.”” IT have given Mr. Minrorp some in- | 
stances of periodicals of which I can say 
“Did exist,’? and I have only to point out 
that 1 remarked ‘‘ Did not exist ’’ in the case | 
of ‘Epitome of the Weekly News 1679,”’ 
“Mercurius Civicus 1679,” ‘‘ Relationes | 
Extraordinariae 1679,’’ ‘‘ True Protestant | 
Domestick Intelligence S. Crouch 1679’? and 
“Universal Intelligence 1679.’’ Of course, 
‘“Mercurius Domesticus 1679 ’? should have 
been added, but I forgot to mention it. 


J. G. Muppiman. 


solved, 


[Our correspondent’s reply to Mr. Burcn will 
appear in a subsequent issue. ] 


(jATs IN LITERATURE (clx. 172).—There 

18 a story entitled ‘ The Stalls of Bar- 
chester Cathedral,’’ about an evil spirit in 
the form of a cat, in (p. 135) ‘ More Ghost | 
Stories of an Antiquary,”’ by M. R. James, 


Published in 1911 by Edward Arnold, Lon- 
on. 


M. H. Dopps. 


Low Fell, Gateshead. 
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OTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 

PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY (clx. 147, 165, 183). 

DARLINGTON. 1772. Mr. Thomas Bates’s 


| company of comedians performed at the New 


Theatre in this town for the first time on 
Whit Monday. In 1773 tickets were to be 
at the inns and of Mr. Bates at Mr. 
Thomas Todd Hunter’s, in Northgate (after- 
At this time John Cun- 
ningham was one of the actors. He writes 
from Darlington, in June, 1772, to Ritson: 

I stumbled on a pair of stairs in a hurry 
going to rehearsal and hurt my side pretty 
Our business here does not answer 
entirely to the hopes we had encouraged but 
’tis likely *twill mend. 


Thomas Bates was deservedly respected as 
a friend and almost a father to his _per- 
formers, many of whom afterwards displayed 
talent in the metropolis. He never aspired 
to make a figure as a performer, his most 
lucky character being that of a clown in a 


| pantomime; but his nephew and _ successor, 


James Cawdell, was an excellent performer 
and a great favourite for his talent in both 
public and private life, having a very happy 


| facility in converting the popular topics of 


the day into songs. In the decline of his 


| health his various theatres were purchased 


by Mr. Stephen Kemble. In 1785 Cawdell 
published ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ one of 
which is dedicated to Mrs. Allan, of Black- 
well Grange, Darlington. The Allans were 
great patrons of the drama, and had a 


| private theatre at Grange, but Darlington 


has now (1854) long forgotten Shakespeare. 
John Cunningham, the pastoral poet, per- 


| formed in many of the provincial theatres 


of the north. On 20 June, 1773, he wrote 
from Darlington to a friend in Newcastle, 
that his benefit was over, that he was going 
with the company to Durham, but that he 
was so unwell that he would soon be in New- 
castle. He died on 18 Sept., 1773. He had 
been complimented by a considerable allow- 
ance from Bates’s company, which he lived 
but a short time to enjoy. Cawdell was one 
of his first and best friends. This account is 
abridged from W. H. D. Longstaffe’s ‘ His- 
tory of Darlington,’ published in 1854, p. 


| 300 and n. 


In Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd series, xviii 
(1921), p. 83 et seq; some of the correspond- 
ence between John Cunningham and his New- 
castle friends is printed, with incidental re- 


| ferences to the visits of Bates’s company to 


North Shields, Sunderland, Durham, Dar- 
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. ~ .¢ | 
lington, Scarborough, and of course, New- | 


castle. 

Duruam. In his history of the city of | 
Durham in the ‘ Victoria County History of | 
Durham,’ vol. iii, p. 48, Dr. Gee says:— | 

In 1771 a small theatre was opened in Saddler 
Street. It gave its name to the adjoining 
vennel or passage which was nicknamed Drury 
Lane and is still so called. 

There was such an old and well-established | 
theatrical circuit in the Durham towns that | 
I think Dr. Woop is scarcely justified in | 
assuming that the theatres there were only | 
temporary structures. 


M. H. Donpps. 


ANFURLY FAMILY (clix, 297; clx. 125). 
—If, as seems probable, the account of | 
the family given by the Rev. Charles Rogers 
in 1879 merely follows the pedigree given in 
the Peerage, I fear it must contain serious | 
errors. A few years ago, when examining 
some of the public records in the Historica] 
Department of the Register House, Edin- 
burgh, I came on some genealogical details 
concerning a Knox of Ranfurly of the seven- 
teenth century, and, on turning up the 
‘‘lineage’’ in a_ printed Peerage in the 
Curator’s room, in order to see whether the 
fact I had discovered was included there, I 
found, not only that it was not, but that | 
the Knox of Ranfurly mentioned in the re- | 
cord 1 had examined did not even exist in 
the Peerage—in fact, there was no room for 
him there at all. It would therefore appear | 
that the early part of the accepted pedigree 
is purely imaginary. 

I forget what the detail was that I found; 
but I probably made a marginal note of the 
discrepancy in the Peerage. Your corres- 
pondent may, perhaps, think it worth while | 
verifying this. 


H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


“WYOQUILLE”’ (clx. 164, s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—This word is not noticed in 
Kastner and Marks probably because it is a 
technical word and not “colloquial’’ or 
‘‘ popular ’’ in the sense in which those at- 
tributes are understood by the compilers. It | 
will be found in Bellows. Its equivalents are 
given in ‘Vocabulaire Technique de ]’éditeur ’ | 
published in Berne in 1913, as follows :— 
German—Zwiebel-fisch; Spanish—Errata ; 
Dutch—Drukfout; Italian—Refuso; Hun- 
garian—Sajéthiba. | 
The word has other technical meanings, | 
7.>"" 
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(2). Format d’un papier, légerement plus 
petit que le format carré, qui sert a l’impres. 
sion des tétes de lettres, factures, ete. 

(3). Coquille de cuivre: pellicule de cuivre, 
déposée par l’action du courant électrique sur 
le moule ou empreinte d’une forme typo. 
graphique ou d’une gravure. 


BERNARD Bacnatt. 


‘HE STORY OF THE GREEN PARK 
(clx, 129, 178).—In writing of the death 


| of Queen Caroline, I quoted Jacob Larwood, 


considered an authority on the London parks 
fifty years ago. I have not Hervey’s 
‘ Memoirs’ but I see he is reported to have 
said that Queen Caroline died from a rup- 
ture which she had concealed for fourteen 
years. She was taken ill on Nov. 9, and 
suffered for eleven days, dying on the even- 
ing of Nov. 20. Perhaps the rupture may 
have been aggravated by a chill taken in 
the Park, but my critic, F. W. C., will know 
better than I on that point. 

As to Benjamin Franklin and the reservoir, 
I wrote my article from notes made many 
years ago, and unfortunately have not re 
corded my authority for the statement, which 
is quite absurd, as Franklin died in 1790. | 
cannot excuse myself for overlooking this fact, 


W. CourtHore Forman. 


[In reading Mr. CourtHorre Forman’s sent- 
ence mentioning Franklin, we did not under- 


stand him to be giving the date of Franklin’s ' 


experiment at all—only the place—and that 
rather as an after-thought. ] 


ANCING SAINTS (clx. 172).—For Eng. 
lish renderings or parallels, see the 
‘Cowley’ and the ‘English’ carol books 
(Mowbray): there is one with the refrain, 


‘“ All the bells of Paradise I heard themp 
z But perhaps the most charming is) 
‘ The Heavenly Noel,’ by that prince of card 
R. L., Gales, set top 


a-ring.”’ 


writers the late Rev. 
music by Mrs, B. C. Boulter in ‘ The Com- 
pany of Christ’s Cradle’ (W. Knott, Hol- 
born). ‘‘ What ails the blessed saints to- 
night, they cannot rest in bed ?”’ 


W. EF. B. 


| ALDERMAN BOYS, ILLUSTRATOR OF 


SHAKESPEARE (clx, 172).—I should 
think that the ‘“‘ Alderman Boys, patron 0 
the fine arts and illustrator of Shakespeare,” 
mentioned by William Anderson in a book 





entitled ‘ The Scottish Nation,’ is meant fof 


Alderman Boydell, of Cheapside and the Boy 


dell (or Shakespeare) Gallery, Pall Mall § 
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oe ing some of the most eminent painters and DMIRAL FLEEMING (clx. 173).—This 
ent plus— engravers of the time. It was begun to be | officer is rather difficult to trace as his 
V’impres. published in 1802, and as the paintings were | name is constantly entered as the Hon. 
* ae executed they were hung for exhibition in a | Charles Elphinstone, until, about 1837, we 
Rome yallery he had specially built for them in| find the Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, 
me typo Pall Mall. The great cost almost ruined him | Admiral of the Blue 10 Jan., 1837, Governor 
and he had to apply to Parliament for per-| of Greenwich Hospital. In the obituary of 
mission to dispose of them by lottery. The | December, 1840, we find his death reported 
winner was Tassie, a seal-engraver of Leices- | (since 20 Sept. last). 

PARK } ter Square, who sold them by auction; but} He was promoted to Post Captain (not 
he death | owing to their great size, they did not realise | Commander as the 1794 list has it) on 7 
Larwood, | yery much. After passing through various | Oct., 1794—Rear- Admiral (of the White) 
on parks J yicissitudes, the Gallery was pulled down, the | 4 Dec., 1813; Vice-Admiral (of the Blue) 
Hervey’s site being now occupied by the Marlborough | 12 Aug., 1814, ; . * 
| to have F Club. Unfortunately, my earliest ‘‘New Navy 
n a rup-— John Boydell (1719-1804) was a printer and | List’”’ is No. v. (dated February, 1841), other- 
fourteen engraver himself, and associating with the | Wise his war services would also be included. 
_ 9, and Corporation he became Lord Mayor in 1790. | They will be found, T have no doubt, in 
he even- § There are several engraved portraits of him. | earlier ‘‘ New Navy Lists ”’ if procurable. 
ure may — He was also Master of the Stationers’ Com- Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
taken in! pany. | Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
rill know He was succeeded in business, and in the | * pales i ; 
_ [| Aldermanship of Cheap, by his nephew and | (LEMENTINA JACOBINA SOBIESKI 
reservoir, F partner, Josiah Boydell (1752-1817), who was | STUART (clviii. 169, 212; clx. 177). — 
de many” also a painter and ehraver,-and an exhibitor | Perhaps the following may assist in answer- 

not ref at the Royal Academy. | ing Mr, Hoxpen’s query at the last reference. 
it, which The Shakespeare was published by John | John Francis Schnell, of New Ormond 
1790. If Boydell, at 90, Cheapside, ; | Street, London, had two sons by Clementina 


this fact, There are good accounts of the Boydells in | his wife: (1) John Stewart Schnell who was 
f ve are good : ydells in | : , , 

, : See Tas : | bapt. at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 12 July, 

RMAN. : ‘ Nz aphy . . ; 

) ' the Dictionary of National Biography, and I | 1700. He entered the. Bengal Asiny aa 6 


gs gent.) read a paper on Josiah Boydell before the | ~, , ieee 

- pl ' members of the Hampstead Antiquarian and ( ee 1795, — —_— “— Ben- 
ranklin’s Historical Society in December, 1899, which faq on and o at ile " Pas 
and that§ is printed in the Society’s Transactions for | ret Miss "Eliza. Sophia Hogan 7, pow 
—— | ; <n. | his widow 22 June, 1856, aged 75. 

‘or Eng-— After the death of the Boydells, the print- | (2) Charles Vaughan Schnell, who was 
see the Selling business was later carried on by | bapt Hales on 8 Aus. 1786. He ‘ioe 
1 books f Messrs. Moon, Boys and Graves, in Pall| oitored the Bengal Army as a Cadet, in 
refrain, § Mall, whose premises adjoined, and now} 1999 became Capt.-Lieutenant in 15th 
rd them form part of the United Service Club. B.N.I., was pensioned 15 Sept., 1814, and 
rming is The first-named was Sir Francis Graham died at Caleatts 18 Aug., 1815. le eeeted 
of carol Moon, Alderman and Lord Mayor of Lon-| Clementina , cousin of his C.O., Col. 
;, set tof) don, and it is probably owing to his associa- (afterwards Lt.-Gen. Sir) John Macdonald, 
he Com-) tion with Boys that the confusion of Alder- | K.C.B.. of the Bengal Army. whose A.D.C. 


.GNALL, 





tt, Hol-f Manic titles has occurred. | he was 1805-10. 

ints tof} In the early forties of the last century, the Lt.-Gen. Sir John Macdonald d. at Cal- 
old_copper-plates were sold or sent to the! cytta on 30 May. 1824. aged 76. He had a 

EBE United States with the idea of re-publishing | sister, Jane Christie. wife of Richard Alex- 


them, but, having been greatly worn, they | ander Mackenzie 
[TOR OF § had to be either ‘‘ touched up ” or re-engraved How was fe po to Col. Allan Mac- 
I shoulif at a cost of 47,000 dollars; their weight was | donald of Kinlochmoidart? All the printed 













atron @ 3,780 Ibs. | pedigrees of the Clan Macdonald which I 
speare,” There is a rather good account of the pro- | have consulted are silent as to his identity. 
1 a book ceedings in the Art Journal for March, 1851, V.H 

eant for but it is not recorded what success, if any, biter) 

the Bor attended their efforts. | DERROTTOT (clx. 173).—The name Per- 
Mall § K. EK. Newton. | rottot would appear to be a variant of 
| edition Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. ' Perrott, a name of Norman origin, once pe- 
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culiar to Pembrokeshire, South Wales, but | 
at present met with not only in Wales, but | 
also in London and the southern English 
counties, especially Devon and Somerset, The 
spelling differs considerably and frequently : 
‘* Perot,”’ ** Peret,’’ “ Perret,”” ‘°° Perrett,’’ 
‘* Perrottet,’’ being some of the forms, 

It is related that on the descent of Arri- 
ulph de Montgomery (son of the Karl of | 
Shrewsbury) upon Pembrokeshire in 1092, he | 
gave a portion of the usurped territory | 
(around Narberth) to a knight in his train | 
of the name of Stephen Perrott, who provided 
for himself a temporary stronghold on an | 
elevated spot between Arberth and Temple- 
ton. He married Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of Meirchion Ap Rhys of Iestynton, 
2 direct descendant of Jestyn, Lord of Iestyn- 
ton, grandson of Howel Dha, whereby he not | 
only conciliated the natives, but also obtained | 
a large succession to his lands. His son, Sir 
Andrew Perrott, was the builder of Narberth | 
Castle, which in the course of time, after 
many vicissitudes, became the property of the | 
Barlows of Slebech. Sir John Perrott repre- | 
sented Pembrokeshire in Parliament in 1563; 
Sir Thomas Perrott in 1592 and Sir James 
Perrott in 1614, 


Davip T, Wytiz, M.D. 


Oxford. 


BERESFORD, BERRISFORD (clx. 136, 

177).—The family is first heard of in 
1087, at Altonsfield, Staffs., on the bor- | 
ders of Co. Derby. Beresford Dale in the 
adjacent Valley of the Dove is, of course, a 
well-known beauty spot, originally taking its | 
name from ‘‘ Bear’s Ford,’’ where, if we may | 
believe what is asserted by tradition, the last | 
wild bear in England was slain. 

The old manor house of the Beresfords is 
still partly in existence, situated at Fenny 
Bentley, Derbyshire, a few miles from | 
Altonsfield; here traces of the moat and 
earth-works are clearly discernible. Thomas 
Beresford, who fought at Agincourt, lies in 
effigy in the church, together with his wife, | 
whilst their twenty-one children (sixteen song 
and five daughters) are, as was customary at 
that period, depicted as a number of small 
figures on the sides of the tomb. 

There are still descendants of this family | 
to be found amongst the farming population | 
of Derbyshire; the main branch is_ to-day | 
represented by the Irish Beresfords, the head | 
of whom is the Marquis of Waterford. 

F. Brappury. 

Sheffield. 
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| Cat and Fiddle should be 


| vitula: 


| Wordsley (nr. Stourbridge). 
| exist. 





YHE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT 

(clx. 116, 154, 176, 197). — Beside the 
set the curions 
parallel of the Pig and Whistle, usually con. 


| sidered a corruption of Pyx and Housel, 


which I take leave to doubt, 

Another inn-sign is the Cat and Kit. 
tens: presumably from the Saxon cyte, 
a pot (modern ‘‘ kettle’: appearing in the 
names Anchitel, Thirketel, Thirkle, etc.); 
the larger flagon becoming ‘‘ Cat’’ when 
“ kittles ’’ became ‘‘kittens.’’ It is curiovs 
to note that “‘ kitten ’’ (synonymous and cog. 
nate kitling) goes back ultimately to Latin 
catulus, while ‘‘ fiddle’’ goes back to Latin 
words of no dissimilar meaning, 
Catus et vitula: might be translated either 
‘Cat and Fiddle,’’? or ‘‘ Cat and Kitten,” 
equally well in medieval Latin. 

In Deut. xxxiii, 22, Wyclif translates the 
Vulgate catulus by ‘‘ keetling of a lyon.” 

In Orleans (France) I have noted the 


| streets called Rue des chats ferrés, and Rue 


du chévre qui danse, with other similar 
names close by. 

In Le Mans I have noted the streets called 
Rue du Chat qui fume, and’ Rue de Ja Truie 
qui file. 

Elsewhere I have noted the street ,Rue du 
Chat botté (I suppose Puss-in-boots) and 
many other such. 

It is clear that the Cat and Fiddle must be 


considered in connection with similar associa- 


| tions, and not treated as unique, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
Southbourne Vicarage, Bournemouth. 


I do not think many so-called inns with 
the cat as sign exist at the present time. 
Within the last thirty years so many small 
inns have been closed. In the Post Office 
Directory of Birmingham, Warwickshire and 


part of Staffordshire, 1845, there is only oneh 
Cat Inn ath 


such sign mentioned, viz., the 
This may still 
I have consulted the following 
Directories (Kelly’s), which are in my pos 
session: Bucks, 1902/3; Hereford, 
Leicester, 1916; Northants, 1924; 


1924. I do not find any example of Cat, 
with or without other words following. 


If any reader has time to spare, it woull F 


be interesting to know if the name appear 
in other directories of recent date. 


ert. HERBERT SoOvUTHAM. 
Woking. 
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1913; F 
Oxon, & 
1924; Rutland, 1916; Salop, 1913; Surrey, § 
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(uP CHURCH BUILDINGS LEGENDS 
(clx. 173).—This legend is told about the 
church of Long Benton, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in Northumberland. The 
stands midway between the villages of Long 
Benton and Killingworth, and the story is 
that when the villagers of Long Benton tried 
to build a church in their village, the Devil 
always transported the stones to this more 


distant spot, in the hope that the inhabitants | 


would be too lazy to walk so far to church. 
Callaley Castle, in Northumberland, stands 
at the foot of a steep hill. 
that the Lord meant to build His castle on 
the top of the hill, but that every night the 
stones were transported by the Devil to the 
present site, and there is a local rhyme: 
Callaley Castle upon the height, 
Up in the day and down in the night. 


M. H. Dopps. 


When looking over the parish church at 


Christchurch, Hants, many years ago, I was | 


told that at the building or restoration of the 
church, the workmen 
beam to a considerable height. Finding the 
task beyond them, they left the beam on the 
floor of the church, intending to return next 
day with more men, or a special apparatus. 
Next morning, they were astonished to find 


that the beam had been miraculously placed | 


in position during the night. I regret that 
I have forgotten the date of the occurrence, 
but feel certain that details could be obtained 
locally. 

Witrrep H. Hoipen. 


When St. Columba arrived at Iona he set 
about building a church, but evil spirits re- 
moved the stones as fast as the Saint laid 
them. An angel appeared to St. Columba 
and informed him that to banish the evil 
spirits he must build up a cell in which to 
immure someone alive. St. Oran offered him- 
self as the sacrifice and was duly immured 


after which the building proceded unmolested. | 
St. Columba so mourned for his companion | 
that in three days he opened the cell to see | 
To his horror | 


how his old friend had fared. 
St. Oran rose up and revealed many things, 
among them that hell did not exist. St. 
Columba was so greatly shocked that he im- 
mediately sealed up the wall. 
legend of St, Oran, 

Water KE. GawTuorp. 
ll, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


Writing from memory of an East Anglian 


collection of folk tales published many years 
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church | 


The tradition is | 


had to lift a heavy | 


Such is the | 
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ago, there was a story that some builders 
found themselves impeded by some invisible 
obstacles. At length a voice was heard to 
this effect :— 

It is not here, it is not here 

That ye shall build the church of Dere, 

But on Taptillery, 

Where many a corpse doth lie. 

I cannot be more precise, but some East 
Anglian correspondent may supply fuller de- 
tails. 

Francis P. MarcuHant. 

Streatham. 


OWNLEY FAMILY (clx. 173).—The Rev. 
Jonathan Townley was curate or minis- 
ter of the chapel at Colton in 1823, and ap- 


parently became Vicar of Steeple Bump- 
stead, Essex, in 1834. (‘ Vict. Hist. Co. 
Lanes.,’ viii, 386). 

KS. &. 


The Rev. Jonathan Townley, B.A., 1797, 
M.A. 1801, Clare Coll., Cambridge, was per- 
haps son or grandson of Col. Richard Townley 
of Belfield Hall and Rochdale, Lancs. 
Richard Greaves Townley, son of Col, Richard 
was patron of Upwell and married 25 July, 
1785, Margaret, daughter of John Gale of 
Whitehaven (see Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’— 
‘Townley of Fulbourn, Cambs.’) 

G. S. G. 


HEARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (elx. 

172).—The Statute 7 William III, c. 18, 
enacted that from 25 March, 1696, there 
should on every inhabited house be paid for 
seven years, 2s., on each with ten windows 
4s. additional, with twenty windows 8s. ad- 
ditional; to be paid half-yearly. Thus the 
tax was not per window, but by stated num- 
bers of them. In 1716, by Statute 3 George 
I, c. 8, Sect. 1, the aggregated duties on 
houses were made part of the Aggregate Fund, 
to be paid to the Bank of England. In 1850-1 
by 14 and 15 Victoria, c. 56, a tax on in- 
habited houses was substituted for those 
duties, The Act 7 William III was re- 
pealed 1867. 

In my old home at Denton, near Gran- 
tham, there had been added before 1804 to 
a square Elizabethan house, four bows of 
several stories each; in some of these the out- 
lined windows were structural, and evidently 
parts of the design; others, those of bed- 
rooms, were framed and glazed, shewing they 
were disused windows. I was often told that 
this disuse had been caused by Pitt’s window- 
tax; if this was so, the duties had, on ac- 
count of the wars with France, been  re- 
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imposed, or revived. 
Table of Statutes, vol. i, does not index any 
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The Chronological | from the year 1788.’’ 


Act of Pitt’s time relating to window-tax, so | 


the duties may have ceased to be levied, and 


then been renewed, which needed no further | 


Act of Parliament. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


VYMONDS INN, CHANCERY LANE (celx. 
172).—The following account of Symonds 
Inn is taken from vol. iii of Cunningham and 
Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Present ’ : 
Symonds Inn, Chancery Lane (east side), a 
series of private tenements let to students of 
the law and others, and so called, it is thought, 
from Thomas Simonds, gentleman, buried in 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in June, 1621. He 
was apparently the great-uncle of Sir Symonds 
D’ Ewes. The Masters in Chancery had 
formerly their offices here... . 
was demolished in 1873-1874. 


H. M. CAaSHMoORE, 


This undoubtedly 
means the oldest existing register. The Bap. 
tisms and Burials may be in one book up to 
31 Dec., 1812. After that date they should, 
but sometimes were not, have been entered in 
the newly issued separate books for the 
above purposes. The Marriages, according 
to what is called Lord Hardwick’s Marriage 


| Act, should have been entered in the special 


Symonds Inn | 


City Librarian, | 


ANKERS AND LITERATURE (clx. 81, 
120, 158, 196).—Charles Sprague, born in 
Boston, 1791, became cashier of the Globe 
Bank there in 1825. His poems (collected 
1841) won him a place among the 
plate five,”’ 
tispiece of Rufus W. Griswold’s ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America’ (1842, etc.), and one of 
those slashing reviews for which Poe 
famous. 


Fitz-Greene Halleck was engaged in the 
banking business—the recent ‘ Life’ by Dr. 


Nelson F. Adkins will supply details. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman was a broker, I think 
—I do not recall if he was a banker too. And 
Nicholas Biddle (1786-1844), who was Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the United States 
(1823-36) wrote much prose and a little verse. 


T. O. Masport. 


KEW PARISH REGISTER (clx. 153).—As 
this is now an important parish register, 
it would be a good deed if the parishioners 
would subscribe, and appoint a competent per- 
son to copy the Transcripts of the missing 
years 1786—1844. I have no idea where the 
Transcripts are stored, or what fee would be 
asked for permission to copy. 
that the yearly transcripts of Marriages are 
few; in a very great number of cases between 
1812 and ’45 I have found that this is so. 
I must presume that Mr. Witrrep H. 
Ho.peENn means that only the Marriage Regis- 


new book, on and after 25 March, 1754, 
Later on the style of Marriage register books 
was altered. 

HERBERT SourHam. 


XEN USED FOR TRANSPORT PUR. 
POSES IN ENGLAND (clix. 172, 232), 
—Re my query in above. A short time ago— 
when looking through Shropshire Notes and 
Queries of 11 April, 1911—I found a note in 
my name, headed ‘‘ Shrewsbury Street 
Names.’’ In this I was answering a question 
as to how the name Preston Street, formerly 
Brick Kiln Lane, near Lord Hill’s Column, 
Shrewsbury, was originally Packhorse Lane. 
I gave the reason that it was so called be- 
cause when the Severn was an open highway, 


| and barges went up as far as Shrewsbury, 


‘* copper- | 
whose portraits graced the fron- | 


was | 


it was convenient to lighten the loads below 
the Uffington, and other fords; and that the 
whole, or part of the cargo, was carried by 
beasts of burden by way of the Abbey Fore- 
gate. I then went on to say ‘‘ By the way, 
draught oxen were used at the Weir Hill farm 
within living memory.’’ Weir Hill farm is 
situated at the country end of Preston Street. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


SPICER SURNAME (clx. 64, 104, 142).— 
In a commission issued on Aug. 27, 


1345, by Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Dur — 


ham, to the Prior of Durham, Ralph Neville, 


| Thomas Surtees and others, to make inquisi- 


It is probable | 


ter for the period 1786—1845 is missing ; be- | 


cause Kelly’s Directory of Surrey, 1924, 
states: ‘‘ The register (St. Anne’s) dates 


tion as to persons who have unlawfully inter- 
fered with his right of navigation and fishing 
in the southern half of the waters of the 
Tyne, there occurs with many other offenders 
the name of Peter Spicer, a prominent citi- 
zen of Newcastle. 

H, 


THE BLUE POSTS (OXFORD CIRCUS) 

(clix. 460; clx. 33, 66, 106).—The blue 
stone on Croft Bridge mentioned at the last 
reference, is a slab of Frosterley marble. It 
is placed over the third arch from the Dur- 
ham side. 

This spot was the scene, up to 1826, of 
an interesting custom—the presentation of 4 
falchion to a newly-appointed Bishop of Dur- 
ham, by a representative of the Conyers 


ASKEW. 
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family of Sockburn. When the Palatinate 
privileges of the bishops of Durham were 
transferred to the Crown, there was no fur- 
ther need for the performance of this cere- 
mony. 

Dr. Van Mildert, as the last of the line 
of Prince Bishops, had the falchion pre- 
sented to him in 1826 by the agent of Sir 
Edward Blackett, 6th Baronet of Matfen, 
and Lord of the Manor of Sockburn, 

At one time this ceremony took place at 
Neashamford, a little lower down the river. 

With reference to the Blue House also 
mentioned, it may be noted that Blue House 
appears to be a fairly common designation of 
a farm house, 

There are two houses of this name only a 
short distance from here: Merrington Blue 
House and Eldon Blue House. I have been 
unable to glean the significance, if any, of 
this name. It may be given for some good 


reason. 
13 


(clx. 81, 125, 142, 


ASKEW. 


(OAKLEY LETTSOM 
' 177).—Geo. Neasham, ‘ North Country 
(1893), contributes a section on 
Among the examples given is 


Sketches ’ 
‘Epigrams.”’ 
this one : 
When people’s ill, they come to I; 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 
Sometimes they live, sometimes they die— 
What’s that to I? I lets ’em. 
This is attributed, Neasham says, to the 
famous Dr. Lettsom, who died in 1815. 
Is this person to be identified with the one 
who forms the subject of the query ? 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ALTBY (clvii. 207, 425, 460).—‘‘ Thomas 

Tancred, Esq., of Boroughbridge (Co. 
York), who was created a Baronet, 17 Nov., 
1662... m. Frances, dau. and co-heiress of 
Christopher Maltby, Esq., of Cottingham,”’ 
and had issue. (See Burke, ‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage,’ ed. 1878, s.v. ‘ Tancred.’) 

Foster, ‘ Baronetage,’ 1882, s.v. ‘ Tancred,’ 
exactly corroborates Burke as to the Tancred- 
Maltby marriage, 

One Edward Maltby wrote ‘ Illustrations 
of the Truth of the Christian Religion ’ (8vo., 
Cambridge, 1802). (See Catalogue 132, p. 
12, pub. 1931 by Bernard Halliday, King 
Richard’s Road, Leicester, England, book- 
seller). : 

F. H. M. Huco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.T. 
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The Library. 
| William Congreve, By D. 
(Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). 

i ECENT research has discovered a few 
details hitherto unnoticed in the life or 

the work of Congreve, and has also made pos- 
sible the correction of a few mistakes. A 
completely satisfactory biography of the 
dramatist was still to seek; and though in 
the way of criticism there does not appear 
much that can now be added to earlier work, 
it is still interesting to note the difference 
made in tone and emphasis by mere difference 
of age and generation in the critic, We there- 
fore opened this book with pleasant expecta- 


Crane Taylor. 


tion. This has been fulfilled in so far as the 
additions and rectifications are concerned. 
Mr. Crane Taylor’s flair and diligence 


have not only brought together a goodly little 
harvest in this kind, but have also enabled 
him to estimate it at its true—that is, its 
moderate—actual worth. For it must be con- 
fessed that none of it tells anything much of 
what is so little known to us, the inner mind 
of Congreve. 

The Social and Literary Survey with which 
the book begins contains many good remarks 
and some neat re-statements. The direct 
influence of Charles II on the Restoration 
drama is well insisted upon; as are also the 
youthful character of the comedy, and the 
limitations of the influence from France. The 
discussions on the several plays are best in 
the careful note taken of circumstances and 
results—of external fact, indeed. Yet 
though, regarded as a whole, it does not 
supply unwonted interpretation or suggestion 
of new points of view, the criticism offered is 
fresh and interesting. It would be difficult 
to say anything really novel about Congreve. 
His peculiar excellences, whether in his Eng- 
lish style, or the unique quality of his wit, 
or the method in his delineation of character, 
have all been savoured, and attempted to be 
described by those best able to appreciate them 
again and again. 

The fault of the book is, in a writer so sen- 
sitive to style as from Mr, Taylor’s judgment 
of Congreve one must suppose him to be, a 
curious one: its slipshod and sometimes rather 
ugly English. We are perhaps old-fashioned 
—but we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
‘likely ’? used, as it is several times here, 
without a qualifying word—“ the slight simi- 
larity was likely accidental,’’? for example. 
We could make several more small complaints 
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of the sort were it worth while; or perhaps | 
also complaint here and there of a less than | 
graceful cavalier treatment of older workers | 
in this field. Nevertheless, this is a book 
which both makes some distinct additon to our | 
scanty knowledge of Congreve, and presents | 
its material in a workmanlike way. It | 
deserves, and will we think not fail to find, | 
a welcome. : 
Bristol Charters, 1155-1373. Edited by N. 
Dermott Harding. (Printed for the Bristol | 
Record Society). 


THIS beautifully printed book is Vol. i. of 

the British Record Society’s Publications. 
When the decision was formed to begin work 
with Bristol Charters and Royal Letters 
Patent, examination of available material 
soon made it clear that publication of the 
whole was too extensive an undertaking. It | 
was therefore decided to publish only the text 
of all such documents under the Great Seal | 
relating to Bristol up to and including those | 
of the year 1373 as are—either original or in | 
a copy—in the possession of the Bristol Cor- 
poration; and the outcome of the decision is 
before us. The material consists of ten orig- | 
inal charters and letters patent, some of which 
contain inspections of earlier grants not now | 
extant; two Redcliffe charters transcribed 
into the ‘ Little Red Book of Bristol’; an | 
early nineteenth-century copy of a charter of | 
Henry II now in Dublin, and a volume con- 
taining attested copies and translations of 
entries in the Chancery Records. Those docu- 
ments which, in Bristol, only exist in copies, 
were for the most part transcribed again from 
photostats of the originals. The Latin text 
and an English version are printed on oppo- 
site pages, and notes—chiefly of textual in- | 
terest—are supplied at the foot. An index 
is provided, after which the rules for tran- 
scribing documents are set out, taken verba- | 
tim from Jenkinson’s ‘ Manual of Archive | 
Administration’—a useful idea. The good 
list of subscribers should stimulate many more 
friends of Bristol to support this excellent | 
work. 


We have received a most sumptuous bro- 
chure, ‘‘ Designed, written and illustrated | 
by the Staff of Lloyds Bank, Limited,”’ 
entitled Twixt Lombard St. and Cornhill. It 
gives by lively letterpress, by large illustra- | 
tions, by miniatures inset in elaborate bor- | 
ders (the whole presenting the appearance 
of a mediaeval illustrated book of the most | 
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| which takes 


| another contributor, 
| — to put in the top left-hand corner @ 


Marcu 21, 


neighbourhood of Lloyds and then of ¢ 
Bank itself. The concluding paragraphs gi 
us en passant some facts about Lloyds’ 
building: the eleven floors, three of whic 
are below ground; the “sunlight ’’; the ho 
air through the ceilings; the air ch 
four times an hour; the supervision of th 
lighting by oculists; the twenty-one lifts 
and then the mechanical devices: the chequa 
in their thousands machined and cast 
electricity; ledgers and waste-sheets nae 
up, pass-books written up by the same means: 
the tellwriters, printing presses and photo. 
stats, all of which are, no doubt, as th 
work suggests, calculated to strike with 
amazement the old occupiers of the 


| There is no lack of anecdote. The best part 


we think, is that relating to London after 
the fire and during the eighteenth century, 
We have also received No. 2 of Greg 
Leaves (1s.), ‘‘ New Chapters in the Life of 
Charles Dickens,’’ by John Harrison Stone 
house. This number deals with aspects of 
Dickens’s life as a child at the blacking fae 
tory; aS a young pewspaper reporter, and 
his relations with Maria Beadnell; in his 
study at Tavistock House in 1855, receivi 
a letter from Maria, long time married 
another; writing to her; sitting to Ay 
Scheffer. The whole shows us Dickens under 
the spell of old and painful recollections, 
Messrs, Rider and Co. have sent ‘us Pro 


| gressive Creation (12s. 6d.), a work in two 


closely printed volumes by Holden E, Samp 
son. This is a second edition of an attempted 
“Reconciliation of Religion with Science! 
much account of astrology, 
occultism and the like, and so is rather out 
side our scope, 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded & 
correspondents are tt 


e envelope the number of the page @ 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article to which has already appeared, corre 
— are requested to give within parél 
heses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 


| found. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of Nt and Q.’ to aly 
addresses of friends which readers may likt 
to send to him. 
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